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MAY WE 


DWIGHT D EISENHOWER: “My dis- 
tinguished opponent (Gov Steven- 
son) is using every trick in the 
book to get himself off the hook 
of the present administration’s rec- 
ord. When the hand-picked heir 
wants no part of the heirlooms, 
why should we?” 1-Q 


“ ” 


Gov ADLAI E STEVENSON: “With 
85% of our budget allotted to de- 
fense, it is the Soviet Union which 
now fixes the level of our defense 
expenditures, and thus our tax 
rates. The only way to emancipate 
ourselves ... is lst to develop our 
strength, and then to find the 
means of ending the armaments 
race.” 2-Q 

Gov RosBert F KENNON, (D-La), 
explaining support of Eisenhower, 
“The time is here to end a sorry 
era in American history ... to 
delouse our gov’t of 5-percenters, 
racketeers, and influence peddlers, 
deep freezers, payoffs and of mink 
coats.” 3-Q 


TWELFTH YEAR 


O F 


YOU ON THAT? 


Gen J Lawton COoLuiins, U S 
Army Chief of Staff: “U S atomic 
weapons will result ultimately in 
ability to do the job (defend Eur- 
ope) with a smaller number of 
divisions. They can add materially 
to the ability of W Europe to de- 
fend itself.” 4-Q 


“ 


British Prime Minister WINSTON 
CHURCHILL, commenting on British- 
U S joint proposals on Iran oil 
situation: “It is a good thing for 
all the world to see Britain and 
the U S working together. It quite 
reminds me of times, not so long 
age, when the partnership saved 
freedom in the world.” 5-Q 


“ ” 


Voice Or AMERICA, beamed to W 
Europe: “The major political par- 
ties of the U S are in essential 
accord on American foreign policy 

. Gen Eisenhower said nothing 
(in American Legion speech) about 
using American armed power to 
liberate the Soviet satellites.” 6-Q 
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The 


price control 
somewhat clouded. Probabilities are 
that controls will be lifted from 


situation is 


many consumer items in next 
month or so. But no fanfare. Gen- 
erally speaking, controls will re- 
main on foods and on products of 
heavy industry. Fate of the control 
law (expires Apr 30) will depend 
on conditions at that time. Out- 
look now is for quiet death. 


The wholesale price 
dropped about 4% since the ’51 
peak. But in this interval retail 
prices have risen 3%! People are 
asking why. N Y Jnl of Commerce, 
discussing the situation, blames in- 
creasing retail wage costs. 


There was a time when we 
viewed food and shelter as the 
family’s primary expenditures. Now 
it is startling to reflect that the 
average family unit pays almost as 
much in taxes as for food and 
shelter combined. The tax bill 
caught up with the food bill approx 
15 yrs ago. Last yr, according to 


index has 





————— 


Nat’l Industrial Conference Bd, our 
food bill was $6) billions. But the 
total tax bill—fed’l, state and local 
—was up to $86.5 billions. 


Presidential candidates thus far 
have refrained from personal at- 
tacks, but as the race develops you 
may expect whispering campaigns 
and mud-slinging at lower leveis. 
Also, Republicans soon will begin 
actively to combat a rather gen’ 
feeling that “Stevenson isn’t so 
bad.” They will point out the Dem- 
ocratic aspirant is “even more dan- 
gerous than Truman” because ne 
is more intelligent, more adroit in 
disguising socialistic aspirations. Al- 
so, expect spotlight turned on 
Sparkman (“a potential president”) 
whose voting record is 97% Fair 
Deal. 


Stevenson strategy is to cover ll 
issues early, and in such gen’ 
terms that Eisenhower will be 
obliged largely to concur. Thus he 
will seem vulnerable to the “me 
too” accusation. Eisenhower (whose 
talks are improving) will continue 
to hammer on the “Washington 
mess” and the conviction that 
“peace can be won.” 


Optimism expressed by leaders 
in either party is largely synthetic. 
There is concern in both camps. 
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. He who never quotes, is never quoted 


ACHIEVEMENT—1 

Recently a writer made _ this 
statement: “Since the dawn of re- 
corded history, about 30 billion hu- 
man beings have been born. From 
the point of view. of historians, 
only about 5,000 of them have 
distinguished themselves.”—Rev Jas 
GorRDON GILKEY, Here Is Help for 
You (Macmillan). 


ACTION—2 

When decency should protest si- 
lence is sin—T N TIEMEYER, Pulpit 
Digest. 


ATTITUDE—3 

Onc2, during a rehearsal of Bee- 
thoven’s Ninth Symphony, Tosca- 
nini stopped the orchestra and 
frowned at the soloist. 

“Do you know what you are 
singing about?” the maestro asked. 
The singer was puzzled. Toscanini 
walked to him and pointing his 
baton, said, “You are singing about 
brotherhood, but your facial ex- 
pression looks like you hate every- 
body. That will show in your mu- 
sic.” — GLENN D KITTLER, “The 
Many Sides of Toscanini,” Coronet, 
9-52. 


CHAOS & CONFUSION—4 
The tragedy of our time has 
been that only the emergence of 
crimes unknown in quality and 
proportion and not forseen by the 
Ten Commandments made us re- 
alize what the mob has known 
since the beginning of the century 
the whole of nearly 3000 yrs 


{] 


7 


sarery JP 


of western civilization, as we have 
known it in a comparatively unin- 
terrupted stream of tradition, has 
broken down; the whole structure 
of western culture with its implied 
beliefs, traditions, standards of 
judgment, has come toppling down 
over our heads.—HANNAH ARENDT, 
The Origins of Totalitarianism 
(Harcourt, Brace). 


CHILDREN—5 

No home is complete without 
children, and it seldom stays that 
way with them.—Woodmen of the 
World Mag. 





we 
Baby Sitter 
The experienced sitter 
By practice can hit on 
Which children to sit with 
And which ones to sit on.— 
JEAN SARTWELL, Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor. 6 
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CHRISTIANITY—7 

Too many people today are liv- 
ing on inherited Christian capital. 
—Rev WarREN L FELLER, Christian 
Advocate. 


CHURCH—8 

The Christian church belongs to 
God and not to man; the church 
cannot become a tool of any social 
order, whether it be imperialist, 
capitalist, or communist. — Sam’L 
MoFFETT, Missions. 
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6 
Here’s How it Happened 


Rob’t Gibbon Johnson, of 
Salem County, N J, learned to 
enjoy tomatoes on a S Ameri- 
can trip. The home folks had 
long grown the plants for yard 
decoration, called them “love 
apples” and considered them 
poisonous. 

Returning to his native com- 
munity, Johnson spread the 
word that tomatoes were “good 
eating.” But he could find no 
converts amongst the conserva- 
tive Jersey folk. Finally, as a 
dramatic gesture, one hot af- 
ternoon, 130 yrs ago, Johnson 
stood on the courthouse steps, 
where the populace could see, 
and ate a ripe tomato—seeds 
and all! Townfolk gasped with 
fear. But Johnson lived thru it, 
of course—and killed the old 
superstition then and there.— 
B L Buscn. 9 
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COMMUNISM—16 

The abolition of poverty rather 
than the further impoverishment 
of the nations thru rearmament is 
the real answer to the threat of 
communism.—ANEURIN BEeEVAN, for- 
mer Cabinet mbr of British Labor 
Gov't. 


CONSCIENCE—11 

Conscience is that still small 
voice that tells a man Monday 
morning he wouldn’t be suffering 
from sunburn and mosquito bites 
—if he had attended church serv- 
ices the day before instead of fish- 
ing.—Grit. 
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COST OF LIVING—12 

More and more these days I 
find myself pondering on how to 
reconcile my net income with my 
gross habits—JoHN KIRK NELSON, 
Family Circle. 


DEBT—Nat’l—13 

If the 42 million Americans who 
pay Fed’l income taxes were forced 
to pay $125 each immediately, the 
total would not pay the annual 
interest on the public debt—AFBF 
News Letter. 


DRINK—Drinking—14 

Use with judgment. This (bottle) 
contains spirits of wreckreation.— 
FRED MEINKE, “Recipes for Very, 
Very Short Vacations,” Sports 
Afield, 8-’52. 


EDUCATION—15 

The world, from our first to our 
last hour, is our school, and the 
whole of life has but one great 
purpose—education. Still, the child, 
uncorrupted, unhardened, is the 
most hopeful subject. — Wm E 


CHANNING, Rosicrucian Fellowship 
Mag. 

FEAR—16 

Fears have become familiar 


ghosts that haunt us as we walk 
and sleep, outlived but without 
depth, undefined and because of 
their indefiniteness more terrible. 
We clothe our uncertain dread in 
the hackneyed formulas of familiar 
words ... and face away from the 
real threat, from the ultimate dan- 
ger, seeing no longer what we love 
but only that of which we are 
afraid. Reason is no longer free to 
combat the false opinion which 
we are afraid to tolerate.—FRANCIS 
Brwpie, The Fear of Freedom 
(Doubleday) . 

















FREE ENTERPRISE—17 


The secret of free enterprise is 
that we harness the natural in- 
stinct of each man to serve him- 
self, and rely on other natural 
forces to see that as he serves 
himself he serves society.—CLARENCE 
B RAnpDALL, Creed for Free Enter- 
prise (Little, Brown). 


FOOD—Production—18 

The roots of civilization are the 
primary producers. Drop atomic 
bombs on every city in the world, 
wreck the whole industrial struc- 
ture—and the roots will throw up 
another civilization. Destroy the 
world’s food lands and leave the 
cities stand—civilization is then al- 
ready dead——GorDON V KEENAN, 
Hoard’s Dairyman. 


GENIUS—19 

“Genius is not spontaneous com- 
bustion,” Granny Hillis counseled 
my energetic cousin, a college grad. 
“It’s a trail of sparks from a grind- 


stone.” — Burton Hu.ls, Better 
Homes & Gardens. 
GOD—and Man—20 

Promises to God should be as 
binding as those made at a bank. 


—Religious Telescope. 


GOVERNMENT—Controls—21 

Just because a negligible propor- 
tion of our citizens are unable, be- 
cause of illness or age or other 
reasons, to take care of themselves 
is surely no valid argument for 
regimentation of many millions 
who are not only able to attend to 
their own affairs far better than 
gov't ever could, but who are de- 
manding the right to manage 
their own business without inter- 
ference from gov’t—Sen HERBERT 
R O’Conor, of Md. 





In a recent discussion of the 
Democratic emblem, the magazine, 
Changing Times, referred to the 
donkey as “a biological mistake” 
characterizing it as “without pride 
of ancestry or hope of posterity.” 


This is a rank injustice to a 
worthy beast of burden, which the 
editors have momentarily confused 
with a Missouri mule. As all stu- 
dents of animal husbandry are 
aware, the mule is quite a different 
proposition! 


We observe here fragments remi- 
niscent of 2 classic sources. Josh 
Billings once observed: “The mule 
is haf hoss and haf jackass, and 
then comes a full stop, natur dis- 
covering her mistake.” The phrase 
“without pride of ancestry or hope 
of posterity” was lifted from the 
context of a celebrated decision in 
court of the late Judge Oliver, of 
Nebraska. The case involved liti- 
gation over the sale of an allegedly 
impotent jackass, and is in no 
sense a blight upon the species in 
toto. The court held that there was 
indeed warranty for the defend- 
ant, adding the gratuitous com- 
ment that “there is no brute in all 
the animal kingdom more worth- 
less than a Missouri-bred jackass 
afflicted with lost manhood.” 


The Democratic donkey may have 
burdens enough to carry ’twixt now 
and Nov. Let us in the interests of 
fair play not afflict him further 
with unwarranted insults relating 


to his origin and destiny. 
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Industrial 


injuries are up 12% 
since advent of Korean war, a 
rep’t of Nat'l Labor-Management 
Manpower Policy Comuaittee re- 
veals. This increase, following a 
long downward trend, is causinz 
wide concern. A point not generally 
emphasized in comment on the 
Committee rep’t is fact that 70% 
of job injuries occur in establish- 
ments that do not have organized 
safety programs. Strong point for 
those who have long advocated 
more stringent fed’l regulation of 


industry with respect to safety 
measures. 
TV-telephone exhibited in Lon- 


don radio show is no particular 
surprise. “We have of course had 
the principle at hand for a long 
time,” an American telephone en- 
gineer told us last wk, “but it 
hardly seemed worth while to build 
an experimental model. The device 
has no great demonstrable value, 
and some rather obvious disad- 
vantages. It could become rather 
a nuisance.” 


The British censor of public en- 
tertainment has for some time been 
issuing what are known as “X” 
certificates, denoting that a speci- 
fied film may be viewed only by 
persons over 16 yrs of age. Last 
wk an exhibitor found a way to 
capitalize these limiting  restric- 
tions. He advertised a double- 
feature program of French films 
as “The X-iest show in town.” 
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HUMAN RELATIONS—22 

Getting along with people is a 
major job of the human race. He 
who can bring community forces 
and varying ideas into harmony is 
indeed a statesman, and the sup- 
ply of statesmen is not plentiful. 
—Ros’r W TarBELL, “The School 
and Public Relations,” Industrial 
Arts & Vocational Education, 9-’52. 


INDIA—23 

India having had the fortune to 
produce Gandhi cannot now es- 
cape being judged by his life. — 
CuaRE & HARRIS WOFFORD, Jr, India 
Afire (John Day). 


INITIATIVE—24 

A self-made merchant said to 
his son who had just graduated 
from college anc was entering the 
business: “My boy, in this life you 
will find that practically every- 
thing you want has been screwed 
down, and the screw-driver lost.” 
The cynical old gentleman should 
have added: “If you want them 
keenly enough you will find that 
screw-driver or make yourself an- 
other one.”—Nuggets, hm, Barnes- 
Ross Co. 


INTELLIGENCE—25 

Intelligence is very much like 
money—if you don’t let on how 
little you’ve got people will treat 
you as tho you had a lot.—Con- 
struction News. 


KNOWLEDGE—26 

What we know must be used 
confidently. To wait until we know 
all is no more reasonable than a 
builder’s refusing to build a house 
because he doesn’t know how to 
build a cathedral. — PHI MANN, 
York Trade Compositor, hm, York 
Composition Co. 

















LIFE—Living—27 
Creatures of habit merely exist; 
living is the aim of life—LILLIAN 
M GILsRETH, Living With Our Chil- 
dren (Norton). (But for 35 yrs Dr 
Gilbreth has been writing books 
on Time Studies, which glorify ef- 
fective habitual procedures!) 


MARRIED LIFE—28 

Marriage entitles women to the 
protection of strong men to hold 
stepladders for them while they 
paint the kitchen ceiling. — United 
Mine Workers Jnl. 


MIND—29 

The human mind doesn’t need 
to be stuffed with information. It 
just needs to be open.—Boston 
Globe. 





ee 
“Too many Churches!” 
So they say, and stay away 
Because of things that gall; 
But would they be more 
satisfied 
To have no choice at all? 
—C. W. VANDENBERGH, Christian 
Herald. 30 





MUSIC—31 

When a composer informs us 
that he has devised a “program” 
for his music, I say: “First let me 
hear whether you have created 
beautiful music—then tell me what 
it means.” — Ros’r SCHUMANN, 
quoted in Etude. 


NATIONALISM—32 

Although formidable in the eyes 
of the present generation, national 
barriers will appear as flimsy ob- 
stacles to the next—ALBERT LLERAS 
Camarco, director, Organization of 
American States. 
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Fortune (Sept) gives the coiners 
of commercial copy a good going- 
over in “The Language of Adver- 
tising.” Premise, in brief: adver- 
tising has its distinctive language; 
the more it’s used, the less effective 
the result. Example: the “floating 
comparative” (more, faster, etc, 
without a referent) occurs 21 times 
in 10,000 words of scanned adver- 
tising copy. Conclusion: the ad- 
writer who turns again to McGuf- 
fey-reader simplicity will hit the 
jackpot. 


Perspectives U S A, the lush lit- 
erary quarterly sponsored by Ford 
Foundation for distribution abroad, 
is to have an American edition, 
beginning Oct. Viking Press will 


distribute thru book outlets, $1.50 
a copy. 
World Theatre, beautiful illus- 


trated quarterly, published in Paris 
under auspices of UNESCO, will 
soon be available here in English 
translation. Theatre Arts Books, 
124 E 30th, N Y 16, will handle 
distribution, thru selected book- 
stores. Price, $1.50 an issue, or $5 
a yr by subscription. 


Catholic Digest carried recently 
a collection of meatless menus un- 
der the heading, “Friday’s Fare.” 
So far so good. But we confess to 
a bit of bewilderment on the sub- 
heading, “Some ways to make your 
penance pleasurable.” 
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Mrs Ellen Borden Stevenson, di- 
vorced wife of the Illinois Gover- 
nor, is said to be embarrassed by 
rep’ts she will sell her “memoirs” 
for $25,000. She isn’t’ writing, 
doesn’t intend to write an auto- 
biographical record, altho she did 
authorize a series of articles which 
ran recently in Chicago Daily 
News. She would, however, like to 
publish some of her lyric poetry, 
to provide funds for a pet project 
—Poetry: A Magazine of Verse, 
founded by Harriet Monroe 40 yrs 
ago; currently (and chronically) 
floundering. 


Writing in N Y Times Book Re- 
view, Jay Monaghan, fellow of the 
Huntington Library, deplores ten- 
dency of historians to follow beaten 
paths. (“Every Corn Belt college 
president hopes to retire and write 
a life of Lincoln.”) Points to many 
colorful historical characters 
whose life stories have never been 
adequately told. 


Fanny Butcher, veteran colum- 
nist of Chicago Tribune Magazine 
of Books, notes growing tendency 
of adults to turn to simple, direct 
biographies written primarily for 
juvenile readers. (Notably the 
series by Clara Ingram Judson un- 
der Wilcox & Follett imprint.) 
“They are easier to read than some 
of the longer, more profound books 
about great American heroes.” 
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NEIGHBORLINESS—33 

We seem to have lost the camar- 
derie of pioneer necessity which 
put a roof over your head with a 
community house-raising, and a 
quilt on your bed with a quilting 
bee. . . These days the loneliness 
the newcomer experiences as a 
result of neighborly indifference is 
one of those universal problems 
we forget to try to do anything 
about until we become a victim of 
it ourselves. — CORALIE STANTON, 
“Are You a Transplanted Person?” 
American Home, 8-’52. 
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Public Opinion 

Hooper’s never telephoned, 

Kinsey’s passed me by, 
Gallup doesn’t want to know 

What I think, or why. 
Thoughts of import, such as 

mine, 

Might alter world affairs. 

(The awful truth just came to 


me: 
Suppose nobody cares?) — 
PEARL Cc SICKLEs, Today's 
Health. 34 
99 





PREACHERS—Preaching—35 

The new vicar had preached his 
lst sermon and a critical mbr of 
his church, an_ exceedingly fat 
man, waylaid him after the serv- 
ice. “Not a bad beginning,” he said 
patronizingly. “A bit too scientific 
and modern, perhaps, but quite 
fair. Remember, parson, you must 
feed the sheep, feed the sheep!” 

The vicar surveyed his bulky 
critic and repl’d, “My dear man— 
it’s exercise you need, not food!” 


—Basinful of Fun, Leeds, England. 
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Fire Prevention Wk 
Nat'l] Wine Wk (11-18) 


Oct 5—Five yrs ago Pres Truman 
addressed the nation, urging meat- 
less and eggless days, as a food 
conservation measure. Talk is 
memorable as ist presidential ad- 
dress ever telecast. 


Oct 6—The powerful American 
Pharmaceutical Ass’n organized 100 
yrs ago today. . . lst talking mo- 
tion picture (Al Jolson in The Jazz 
Singer) shown in N Y C, 25 yrs 
ago. 


Oct 7—Ragged Dick, 1st of the 
“Alger books” issued 85 yrs ago. 
Horatio Alger, Unitarian minister, 
wrote more than 100 inspirational 
vol’s for boys. The unvarying Alger 
success formula: be honest, indus- 
trious, thrifty—and marry the boss’ 
daughter. 


Oct 9—Feast of St Denis, patron 
saint of France. . . 405th anniv of 
b of Miguel de Cervantes, Spanish 
author. From his masterpiece, The 
History of Don Quixote de Ia 
Mancha, come scores of phrases 
that color our daily speech. Ex- 
amples: “The sky’s the limit’, “a 
peck of troubles”, “paid in his own 
coin”, “the long and short of it.” 


Oct 10 — Chinese Independence 
Day, a festival that we are reason- 
ably assured will: not be openly 
celebrated this yr in the Land of 
the Dragon. . . 150th anniv of b of 
Geo Pope Morris. And who was 
Morris? His fame rests chiefly up- 


10 Years Ago... 

From the files of Quote: Wendell 
Willkie, back from his quick survey 
of the war fronts, rep’ted: “We are 
ready to deliver some knockout 
punches, if I can believe what I 
have seen with my own eyes.” . 
The Houghton Line, a house mag, 
forecast: “If clothing rationing gets 
too severe, the fellow who said it 
wouldn’t am’t to anything will be 
caught running around in his un- 
der-statements.” Sign in a 
Chicago barbershop: “We _ repair 
Army haircuts.” 
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on a few verses beginning, “Wood- 
man, spare that tree. . .” Incident- 
ally, the woodman paid no heed to 
the impassioned plea of Mr Morris. 
The tree was chopped down to 
make room for a dwelling. Subse- 
quently, the author was Ist to 
print, in his small newspaper, a 
poem called The Raven, by Edgar 
Allen Poe. 


Oct 11—68th b’day of Eleanor 
Roosevelt. . . Willie Hoppe, billiard 
champion for nearly half a century, 
is 65 today. (A sports writer once 
observed, “While other contenders 
play Hoppe, Hoppe plays billiards.’’) 

lst practical adding machine 
pat’d by D E Felt, Chicago, 65 yrs 
ago today. 20 yrs ago Demo- 
cratic Nat’l Committee made his- 
tory with 1st political program ever 
telecast. Scene was a Columbia 


Broadcasting studio in N Y C. 
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The 4th Saturday of Sept is 
designated as Indian Day. 

The following was once told 
to an Indian scout by an old 
chief. “Let neither cold, hun- 
ger, nor pain, nor the fear of 
them, neither the bristling 
teeth of danger nor the very 


jaws of death itself, prevent 

you from doing a good deed.” 

—Sunshine Mag. 36 
99 





RELIGION—37 

The purpose of religion, educa- 
tion and science as they collec- 
tively pertain to the individual, 
and in turn to society, is the free 
and responsible development of 
man, so that he may place his 
powers gladly in the service of all 
mankind. The gyroscope, the com- 
pass, the direction finder must be 


religion. Education and _ science 
must be its servant. — Reavis C 
SpouLL, “Three Forces for Free- 


dom,” Think, 8-’52. 


“ ” 


I questioned an old plantation 
sage about a young Negro minister 
who was reported tu have a kind 
of spiritual New Deal. I inquired 
especially why the younger gener- 
ation seemed so taken with him. 

“Those young people,” he ex- 
plained, “don’t really want religion 
What they love is to have some- 
body tell them how they can sin 
and be happy.”—ARCHIBALD Rvrt- 
LEDGE, “What New Religion?” Cor- 
onet, 9-52. 
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ROMANCE—38 
The old idea of romance: the 
country boy goes to the city, 
marries his employer’s daughter, 


enslaves some hundreds of his 
fellow humans, gets rich, and 
leaves a public library to his 
home town. 

The new idea of romance: to 


undo some of the mischief done 
by the old idea of romance.—- 
SEYMOUR DEMING. 


SAFETY—Safe Driving—39 

The hand that lifts the cup that 
cheers should not be used to shiit. 
the gears. — T Harry THOMPSON, 
Sales Mgt. 

If horse sense were equal to 
horse-power, there would be fewer 


accidents on the rds. — Royal 
Neighbor. 

SCIENCE—40 

We cannot halt the discoveries 


of science, but we can bring them 
once again under the authority of 
the mind. Only then will it be pos- 
sible to combat totalitarian states, 
which have become the slaves of 
science and materialism. — Franz 
Von Papen—Memoirs, translated by 
BRIAN CONNELL (Deutsch). 


SELF—Analysis—41 

The worst experience on earth 
isn’t tragedy that comes from out- 
side . . . it’s almost pleasant com- 
pared with the experience of being 
worsted within. — Gwen BnrIsTon, 
Tomorrow is Forever (Crowell). 


SEXES—412 

The ist Adam-splitting gave us 
Eve—a force man has never been 
able to control.—Topicks, hm, Pick 
Hotels Corp’n. 






































SOCIALISM—43 

Nationalization has been a catch- 
word in socialist propaganda for 
more than half a century, and in 
Britain for 6 yrs it has been suo- 
mitted to the test of practical ex- 
perience. We now know that you 
cannot have nationalized machines 
without nationalized men and 
women to operate them. The 
planners planned for this state of 
affairs but, in so doing, they blun- 
dered in their failure to take ac- 
count of human nature. Wrote 
John Gloag, “The root weakness of 
Socialists is that they dislike hu- 
man nature, and this weakness in- 
fects the bureaucracy upon which 
Socialism depends.”—CeEcIL PALMER, 


“How Nationalization Works in 
Britain,” U S A, 9-52. 

TAXES—44 

Work hard, save your money, 


and who knows, some day you may 
be able to pay your taxes in one 
installment.— Phoenix Flame, hm, 
Phoenix Metal Cap Co. 


TRICKERY—45 


Why is it some fellows make 
every effort to learn the tricks of 
the trade, when they could just as 
easily learn the trade? — Speed 
Queen News. 


VISION—46 

A true evaluation of America’s 
great men would include not only 
the gen’ls and statesmen and ath- 
letes, the builders of mouse traps 
and pipe lines, but our “prophetic 
agitators,” excluded from the 
American pantheon, who devoted 
themselves to the unprofitable and 
thankless task of human better- 
ment.—Dan’L Aaron, Men of Good 
Hope (Oxford Univ Press). 









Cem Sot 


Ten Good Things 
The author is unknown who listed 
10 good things for which no one 
has ever been sorry: 


1. For doing good to all; 

2. For speaking evil of no one; 

3. For hearing before judging; 

4. For thinking before speaking; 

5. For holding an angry tongue; 

6. For being kind to the dis- 
tressed; 

7. For asking pardon for all 
wrongs; 

8. For being patient toward 
everybody; 

9. For stopping the ear to the 
talebearer; 


10. For disbelieving evil reports. 


—Quoted by ALBERT G MINDA & 
MARTIN M WEITZ in Ten Command- 
ments for Modern Living. 


ro 
oF 


WAR—Cause—47 


The study of war has taught rae 
that almost every war was avoid- 
able, and that the outbreak was 
most often produced by statesmen 
losing their heads, or their pa- 
tience, and putting their opponent 
in a position where he could not 
draw back without serious loss of 
“face.” Clumsy efforts to forestall 
a feared aggression have too often 
provoked it — particularly where 
politically-inspired moves have 
jumped beyond strategic possibili- 
ties—Capt B H LimpeEL.t Hart, The 
Listener, London. 
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A girl visiting New York from a 
small town was battling the late 
afternoon jam on a subway train. 
After trying vainly to get into a 
car she went up to a guard and 
said, breathlessly: “Look here, mis- 
ter, I’ve been trying to get on a 
car for 15 minutes and it’s almost 
6 o’clock—and I’ve got to get to 
my aunt’s. She’s got company com- 
ing for dinner and I’ve got to make 
biscuits and the company’s coming 
at 6:30 and you've got to do some- 
thing about it.” 

The astonished guard turned to 
the crowd trying to squeeze on the 
train. 

“Now listen here, folks,” he 
yelled, “this little lady’s got com- 
pany coming at 6:30 and she’s 
gotta cook biscuits and here it is 
almost 6 o’clock and she’s gotta get 
on this train, see!” 

The equally astonished crowd 
turned in open-mouthed amaze- 
ment and the girl paraded into 
the car without brushing a shoul- 
der.—Dan BENNETT. a 





“ ” 


When my neighbor wheeled her 
baby past our drive, she _ repri- 
manded Keith who was pummeling 
my 4-yr-old Randy. “You shouldn’t 
hit smaller boys,” she said. “You’re 
a big boy going to school already.” 

Randy looked up from the beat- 
ing he was getting and quietly told 
her, “He just goes half days tho, 
so he doesn’t learn very much.”— 
Parents’ Mag. b 
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ou can use 


I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 
LEONORA MCNEILLY 


Little Mary was making her 
[st pilgrimage to a hospital— 
for a tonsillectomy. 

“I wasn’t scared, Mummy,” 
she later confided, “’cause God 
came in to see me. He patted 
me on the arm and said I’d be 
all right.” 

The child stuck so earnestly 
to her story, the mother con- 
cluded there must have been 
an unidentified visitor in the 
room. Eventually she mentioned 
the matter to the attending 
physician. 

He reflected for a moment, 
then burst into a hearty laugh. 
“I know now,” he said. “I told 
Mary to open her mouth. Then 
I addressed a remark to the 
intern who was with me: I 


remember now I said, ‘God! 
look at those tonsils!’ The 
young doctor’s white uniform 


probably clinched the matter.” 


99 

An angry little man bounced in- 
to the postmaster’s office. “For 
some time now,” he shouted, “I’ve 
been pestered with threatening 
letters, and I want something done 
about it.” 

“I’m sure we can help,” soothed 
the postmaster. “That’s a federal 
offense. Have you any idea who is 
sending you these letters?” 

“Indeed I have,” snapped the 
little man. “It’s those pesky income 
tax people.”—Atlas News, hm, Atlas 
Auto Finance Co. c 











Then there’s the story about 
Prof LaPaz at the U of N Mex, 
who had been looking for yrs for 
evidence of a fireball — besides 
what people say they see. Finally 
a teacher in Macon, Ga, sent him 
a charred cinder that she said 
she’d found on the sidewalk in 
frent of her house. The prof tested 
it with a Geiger counter. Then he 
looked at it with a microscope. It 
puzzled him—and everybody else. 


Finally Mrs LaPaz saw it. She said_ 


it looked to her like a piece of 
badly scorched toast. Darned if it 
wasn’t. — Chemical & Engineering 
News. d 


“ ” 


At the last bar on his rounds, 
the quaint little man staggered up 
to the bartender and wagged his 
head back and forth like a pendu- 
lum. “Tick, tock, tick, tock,” he 
said. 

“Okay, Mr Clock,” the bartender 
humored him, “what time is it?” 


“Ha’ past 2.” 

“You're way off, it’s almost 
three.” 

“Holy smoke but I’m slow! Tick- 
tockticktockticktock. . .” — Circle 
Arrow Retailer. e 


A Texan passed away and upon 
arriving at the gates of his eternal 
home remarked, “Gee, I never 
thought heaven would be so much 
like Texas.” 

“Son,” said the man at the gate 
sadly, “this ain’t heaven.”—Arkan- 
sas Baptist. f 


a_i 


Cog, 


Favorite headline of the wk (in 
New Orleans Times-Picayune): 
“Bedroom Is Chief Scene of Mis- 
haps.” 

Nowadays when a person re- 
marks he’s going to stop at the 
cleaners, he may just be buying 
the groceries. — Seng Fellowship 
News, hm, Seng Co. 

If nobody knows the _ troubles 
you’ve seen you're not living in a 
small town.—Richmond (Ind) Daily 
Register. 

People who wonder where this 
generation is headed would do well 
to consider where it came from.— 
T Rosert BECKER, Indiana Farmers 
Guide. 

How hard it is for a rich man to 
enter the Kingdom of Heaven is of 
less concern today than how hard 
it is for a poor man to remain on 
earth.—Origin unknown. 

Personal columns indicate that 
some couples marry till debt do 
them part.——Changing Times. 

oe ” 

For keeping busy, the bee is 
praised, the mosquito is swatted— 
Nat'l Safety News. 

Nothing will cook your goose 
faster than a hot tongue.—Super- 
vision. 
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A woman whose husband was 
rather well known for his extra- 
curricular interest in young and 
fair females was telling her trou- 
bles to a friend. 

“Oh,” said the friend, “don’t 
take it too seriously. Just give him 
enough rope and some day he'll 
hang himself.” 

“That’s not the way it works,” 
said the jealous wife. “Every time 
I give him enough rope he goes 
out and lassoes another cute little 
dear!” 

In betting dollars to doughnuts 
today the guy who bets the dough- 
nuts is the one who’s giving the 
odds. 

It’s beginning to look as though 
people who live behind iron cur- 
tains can afford to throw insults. 

Keeping a mind open under to- 
day’s conditions is a lot easier than 
keeping it hopin’. 

Another guy who’s just showing 
off is a middle aged man who trots 
up an escalator. 


The marriage will last if the 
young man is still in a cheerful 
mood as he pays the third install- 
ment on the wedding ring. 

Two may be able to live as 
cheaply as one, but, brother, today 
even THAT’s too darned expensive! 
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Seven-yr-old Barbara had been 
complimented on her clear, high 
notes in singing, and one evening 
she was listening, with the family, 
to a famous operatic coloratura 
soprano. One member of the fam- 
ily said, “Did you hear that? She 
hit high E!” Said Barbara loftily, 
“When I grow up, I'll be able: -to 
hit W!”—Christian Science Moni- 
tor. g 





Room And Bard 


A modern motel has been built 
in Stratford-on-Avon, down the 
road a bit from Ann Hathaway’s 
cottage —News item. 


The inn is out in Stratford town, 
By Shakespeare’s fame exalted. 

Motels instead provide the bed 
And malt gives way to malted. 


Just down the road from garden 
paths 
That Ann was known to be on, 
Now one may see No Vacancy 
In glowing tubes of neon, 


And when they have been guided 
through 
And finished postcard thumbing, 
Tourists may dwell in a motel 
Complete with modern plumbing. 
Passed by by chrome and inner- 
spring, 
The old-time inn is guestless.... 
Unmoved the stones that guard his 
bones, 
But Shakespeare’s sleep is rest- 
less. 








| 
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The preacher paid a duty call 
at the home of a sick member of 
his flock. After a little while he 
decided to fulfill his purpose by 
reading aloud a few verses of 
Scripture and asked for the fam- 
ily Bible. 

The sick woman called to her 
little daughter in the next room. 
“Darling,” she said in a _ syrupy 
voice, “would you please get that 


old book your mother loves so 
well?” 

The little girl entered promptly 
with the mail-order catalog. — 
VIRGINIA ANDERSON. h 


“ ” 


On the subject of flying saucers, 
a N Y steak house named Mc- 
Carthy’s has just printed a special 
menu for Space Men. Some items: 
Guided Mussels, Venus Schnitzel 
with Mars potatoes, Flying Saus- 
ages with grav(it)y—Hy GARDNER, 


Parade. i 
A Sins leo 
A Stones code 

hy Florence Stone 
With Sugar 


My boss should forewarn when he 
wants to dictate! 

I missed, this 
coffee date! 


morning, a _ hot 





@ 6. 
47 


A Westchester lady picked up 
her phone and asked for NEpper- 
han 0428. 

“NEpperhan is_ obsolete,” the 
operator informed her. 


The lady took it quite calmly. 


“Oh, very well,” she said, “Give 
me OBsolete 0428."—N Y Times 
Magazine. j 


¥ 


The irate landlady faced one of 
her tenants in court. 


“Your honor,” said the tenant, 
addressing the presiding jurist, “I 
am being forced to move because 
my landlady doesn’t agree with 
my religious beliefs.” 

The judge turned sternly to the 
landlady. “My dear madam,” he 
admonished, “you can’t evict a 
man because you are of different 
faiths. Remember, this is a democ- 
racy, and one of its cornerstones 
is tolerance.” 

“It isn’t so much that I object 
to his beliefs,” explained the land- 
lady. “What makes me mad is that 
he wants to sacrifice a young heifer 
to Jupiter—and right on my new 
rug!”—MILT HAMMER. k 


“« ” 


In a drought-ridden Texas area, 
2 baptism-by-immersion ministers of 
opposing denominations were priv- 
ately debating their conflicting be- 
liefs. The one apparently in the 
lead, because of his fluent tongue, 
turned to the other and said, “If 
I keep this up, I'll win you over 
to my denomination yet.” 

“Yes,” thoughtfully replied his 
friend. “And if this drought keeps 
up, the Methodists will have us 
both!”-@CLInT HAMMOND. I 


“ ” 


““T wouldn’t worry so much about 
that dame if I were you,” the man 
consoled his friend. “Remember 
when a woman says ‘No’ she means 
‘Maybe.’ And if she says ‘Maybe’ 
she means ‘Yes’.” m 

“TI know,” repl’d the other, “but 
what does she mean when she just 
says ‘Foo2y’?” — Seng Fellowship 
News, hm, Seng Co. m 
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MaRILYN MONROE, screen star, 
‘commenting on fact that Army 
public relations turned down photo 
of her posing in low-cut dress with 
4 servicewomen: “I am very sur- 
prised and very hurt. People were 
looking at me all day. I thought 
they were admiring my grand 
marshal’s badge.” 1-Q-t 

Witson M Wyatt, campaign mgr 
for Gov Adlai Stevenson, comment- 
ing on fact that one of the Gov’s 
shoes revealed a large hole in the 
sole: “The Governor is a hard man 
with the taxpayer’s dollar. He's 
careful about how he spends his 
Own money, too, even for shoes.” 


2-Q-t 





Books aren’t the only, things 
coming in pocket editions these 
days. Res-Q-Pac, a pocket-size life 
preserver, is being introduced for 
fishermen, airmen, boaters and 
swimmers. Deflated, it’s no larger 
than a pack of cigarettes. Inflated 
with just a squeeze, it blows up 
into Vinylite water-wing filled with 
carbon dioxide. Mfr claims it will 
float fully clothed 250 lb man. 
Montgomery Merchandising Mart, 
4903 Wilson Lane, Bethesda 14, Md. 
Price: $2. 


Mews of the 


SECOND CLASS MATTER 





Then there is a pocket-size type- 
writer, invented by Maurice Julli- 
ard of Paris. Inventor does not 
give exact measurements, but says 
machine can be contained in any 
average pocket, can be used with- 
out any support—just being held 
in the hand. 


“Pocket Steno” is wire recorder 
which is smaller than average 
novel, weighs 2 lbs, operates on its 
own batteries, and can record 2% 
hrs of mat’l. Sold in U § by 
Monske & Co of Hanover, Ger- 
many. 
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